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Education In Church Music 


By Dom. B. U. Kornmueller, O. S. B. 
(Concluded) 


—— HESE boys,” says Ger- 

=|| son, “represent the 

service of angels, and 

therefore they must be 

angelical.” They were 

well instructed in the 

Latin language, the 

=| ceremonies and_ the 

festivals were explained 

and the liturgical text was trans- 
lated for them.” “A glance at these 
schools,” continues the learned Bene- 
dictine, “will be _ instructive. They 
were always connected with the ca- 
thedral, monastic or parish schools; some- 
times the whole school would be taken for 
this purpose. In cathedrals and monas- 
teries the choristers lived together, un- 
der the direction of a magister or cantor. 
In Nuernberg, for instance, there were 
four such choir-schools. We learn from 
an old chronicle that in 1331 the founder 
of the hospital near the Church of the 
Holy Ghost made provision for a magister 
scholarum for the twelve choristers there. 
Each of these schools had a schoolmaster, 


whose income was made up partly out of 
the school-money and partly out of the 
fees for various choral services.... The 
choristers worked six hours a day, three 
in the morning and three in the after- 
noon, two hours a day being devoted to 
choir-work—Mass, Vespers, Compline, 
etc. From the ancient school regulations 
we learn how music was taught in these 
schools. In the “Reformation of the four 
Latin Schools in Nuernberg, 1485,” it is 
prescribed that on the eves of festivals 
the boys shall go to school to rehearse 
the chants for the next day. Early every 
morning and after every meal they are 
to sing something—Veni Creator, Veni 
sancte, Ave Maria, or the like. .. . Accord- 
ing to regulations elsewhere, the boys are 
to be employed according to age and capa- 
bility; the oldest are to take the gradual, 
the others the antiphons, the intonations 
of the psalms, hymns, etc., so that they 
may well understand Gregorian and also 
figured music. ...The master is to devote 
the first half-hour to music itself; the 
second to translating for the boys the 
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text of all the chants, particularly the an- 
tiphons at Vespers and Introit, Alleluia, 
or Sequence, Offertory and Communion.” 
The lower class boys had to practice dur- 
ing the first half-hour the chants Et in 
terra, Patrem, Sanctus, and Agnus, and 
to translate the text, and so on with re- 
gard to other classes. 


II 


In our previous article on this subject 
we reminded our readers of the great work 
wrought by St. Gregory and the ancient 
ecclesiastical singing-schools formerly at- 
tached to cathedrals, monasteries, parish 
churches, etc. In perusing the history of 
these schools, one cannot fail to be struck 
with the extraordinary zeal and energy 
displayed by Bishops and clergy, many of 
them saints, in regard to this matter of 
education in Church music. On every 
page appear the names of illustrious ec- 
clesiasticals who devoted themselves to 
this work, and a list of them would in- 
clude the great missionaries and learned 
men who civilized Europe. To the Bene- 
dictine Order in particular we owe the 
development of music into a specifically 
Christian art, and the names of St. Greg- 
ory, Hucbald, Guido of Arezzo, and Via- 
dana, will forever be connected with four 
of the most important epochs, or even 
warnings and threats from the highest 
authority, could suffice; heretofore, those 
on whom the responsibility rested went 
to work in a practical manner, and took 
care that instruction was given. They 
were apostles in deeds as well as in 
words, and in their day musical deeds 
meant really severe labor. The amount 
of study that was required to master the 
art, owing in a great measure to the im- 
perfect notations in use, was simply 
enormous. It was often necessary to travel 
from distant countries to Rome in order 
to learn from St. Gregory’s schools estab- 
lished there how to execute the chant; and 
then to transfer to others the knowledge 
thus acquired was a task that to us, with 
an improved method of representing 
sounds on paper and other advantages, ap- 
pears almost superhuman. As so much 
depended upon the memory, the process 
of teaching must have been extremely 
tedious. Guido of Arezzo says in his 


Micrologus written about the year 1028, 
that before he invented his method of 
sight-singing it used to take ten years to 
gain an imperfect knowledge of music; 


and remembering that “the pupils used to 
intercede with God so devoutly for 
their masters who could teach so slowly,” 
he rejoices to think that so many more 
will pray for him and his assistants “who 
in the space of a year of, at the most, 
within two years, can make perfect 
singers.” 


As we remarked in our last article, the 
instruction included explanations of the 
Liturgy, and the singers were expected 
to know the meaning of the Latin text, 
even if they could not translate it word 
for word. In the higher schools the sing- 
ers were really scholars; but in the hum- 
blest school the musical instruction was 
bound up with Christian education. What- 
may have been the defects in musical 
theory, it is certain that the greatest pains 
were taken to ensure correct pronouncia- 
tion and declamation. If it had not been 
for the beautiful mode of rendering Greg- 
orian melodies it is impossible that they 
could have produced the effect they did. 
In the sixteenth century, thanks to the 
ecclesiastical singing-schools, all Europe 
sang; and in England especially, vocal 
music was cultivated by all classes, high 
and low. Protestants ascribe much of 
this to the Reformation, but the truth is 
it was the result of centuries of labor on 
the part of the Catholic clergy. The his- 
tory of the ancient schools supplies us 
with so many interesting and instructive 
facts, and it brings before us the practical] 
work of so many eminent servants of 
God, that it is much to be regretted that 
up to the present time it has been so much 
neglected. A history of Catholic Church 
music from a purely Catholic and Litur- 
gical point of view unfortunately does not 
exist in the English language, and there- 
fore it is not surprising that so many 
mistakes are constantly made in regard to 
a subject which cannot be understood 
without history. We shall have to say 
more on this subject hereafter, and need 
only observe that the opinions and asser- 
tions of the mass of people who could not 
have had the means of forming a sound 
judgment should be accepted with ex- 
treme caution. 


Music was from the first an integral 
part of the Liturgy; it grew vp with the 
Church, and was developed with her cul- 
tus. Its office in the Church is particu- 
larly clear when one considers holy Mass 
in its solemn form. For solemn Mass 
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(High Mass or Missa Cantata) music 
(vocal) is positively necessary. Without 
it solemn Mass cannot be celebrated. 
Hence the high dignity of the choir. The 
musicians are like the servers at Mass, 
only from the former much more is re- 
quired. 


“That the music is a part of the 
Liturgy,” writes Dr. Witt, “is made clear 
by the intention of the Church in institu- 
ting the choir of singers. These singers 
ought to make it possible to have an alter- 
nated or antiphonal chant between them 
and the priest (this point is almost al- 
ways overlooked) : ‘In the year that King 
Ozias died I saw the Lord sitting upon 
a throne, high and elevated, and his train 
filled the temple. Upon it stood the Sera- 
phim; the one had six wings, and the other 
had six wings; with two they covered his 
face, and with two they covered his feet, 
and with two they flew. And they cried 
one to another, and said: Holy, holy, holy, 
the Lord God of Hosts, all the earth is 
full of his glory. And the lintels of the 
doors were moved at the voice of him 
that cried, and the house was filled with 
smoke. And I said: Woe is me, because 
I have held my peace; because I am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst 
of a people that hath unclean lips, and I 
have seen with my eyes the King, the 
Lord of Hosts. And one of the Seraphim 
flew to me, and in his hand was a live 
coal which he had taken with the tongs 
off the altar. And he touched my mouth 
and said: Behoid this hath touched thy 
lips, and thy iniquities shall be taken 
away, and thy sin shall be cleansed.’ 
(Isaias vi. 1-7) 


Now, because the Church militant upon 
earth in her liturgy present to us an image 
of the Church triumphant in heaven—one 
crying to another in the same way—the 
antiphonal song—is overlooked by most 
element of solemn public worship, and 
that which the priest begins (e.g. a Gloria 
or Credo,) is continued by the choir; the 
choir responds to the priest, and conse- 
quently that which the celebrant sings 
and that which the choir sings is not 
different, but one thing, begun by the 
former and continued by the latter. It 
is this that gives such high dignity to 
the choir. This point—the prirciple of 
antiphonal chant is—overlooked by most 
writers. How important this principle is 
we perceive from the fact that through 


it the choir is brought into close connec- 
tion with the solemn act; it co-operates, 
assists in solemnizing, and by means of 
the choir the people do, at least in a cer- 
tain sense. Composers and choirmasters 
should learn from this that it is not merely 
unadvisable for the choir to repeat the 
words sung by the priest, Gloria in ex- 
celsis Deo, or Credo in unum Deum, but 
that the liturgy does not allow this repeti- 
tion, for the Missal gives these words to 
the priest, not to the choir; it is as if the 
priest instead of singing Gloria, etc., were 
to sing Et in terra pax. From this prin- 
ciple Church music and the choir derive 
their high and dignified position. 

The choir sings the Credo or Gloria 
as the priest does his preface, the deacon 
his gospel, the subdeacon his epistle; the 
choir is like priest, deacon, sub-deacon, 
ete., a co-operator in the celebration of 
solemn Mass or Divine worship. Any 
one who refuses the choir this position de- 
grades it, and the choirmaster or com- 
poser, who does not treat or direct the 
choir in such a way that it can take its 
real position, only dishonors it. Conse- 
quently the choir has certain duties. If 
it is a liturgical organ it follows that it 
must attach itself completely and uncon- 
ditionally to the liturgy; it must incor- 
porate and submit itself, otherwise it 
must lose its importance. This ought to 
be written in golden letters over the desk 
or music-stand of every composer or 
choir-master, to remind them of the fun- 
damental] principle by which compositions 
for the Church must be judged. Knowl- 
edge of the liturgical laws is indispensa- 
4 for choir-masters and composers 
alike. 


III. 


Further, it must. be remembered, that 
as the Divine Sacrifice is not primarily 
for the edification of the people, but all 
for the honor and glory of God, so those 
who co-operate in it are primarily there 
for the same object. The education of the 
people is the secondary object. Edifica- 
tion follows; it is the result. This is the 
Church’s way in everything, and it ac- 
counts for the use of the Latin language 
and many other things that puzzle non- 
Catholics. We dwell upon these points, 
because the real cause of the degradation 
of Church music is the forgetfulness of 
the fundamental principle referred to, 

(Concluded on page 100) 
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Mediaeval British Music* 


By G. Kirkham Jones 


Five Hundred Years’ Musical Progress 


gee HE year 900 A.D. saw 
the very, very small be- 
gianings of the written 
books and written mu-, 
sic, and the faint dawn 
of harmony. It is amaz- 
ing how very slow 

; progress was in the 
next five sailed years. I have chosen, 
as the close of the period, the years about 
1400, for they form a very important 
landmark along the musical road, as we 
shall discover in our next article. 





Notation 


Notes were gradually taking the places 
of the old neumes. At first, there were 
as follows: 





Lines and spaces for the notes were 
being used. At first a yellow line was 
drawn for the note C, then a red line for 
the note F. Then two black lines were 
used, and this early four-lined stave con- 
tinued in use for many years. 


Then came the names for the notes of 
the scale. These were taken from the 
first syllables of the lines of a well-known 
Latin hymn: 
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The simplest ideas of time and rhythm 
were slowly coming into the minds of the 
mediaeval musicians, but as yet there 
were no barlines, no key-signatures, and 
very little use of semitones. 


HARMONY 


This was mostly of the organum and 
descant type; but the round and canon 
were used to some extent, with sometimes 
an independent pedal or bourdon, or drome 
of low bass notes. The parts were nearly 
always parallel. One or two very daring 


(in those days) trails of blending notes 
which moved in ‘contrary’ directions, are 
on record (see Ex. 4). 
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*From 8S. M. R.—Dec., 1927. 


INSTRUMENTS 


These were still very simple and crude, 
and were used almost entirely as an ac- 
companiment for song or dance, or re- 
ligious service. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Several old manuscripts on what I have 
often called the ‘Arithmetic’ of Music 
were written during this period. 


Interesting as are the facts we get from 
these music ‘text-books’ of the studert 
writers and learned musicians of this 
period, what we really like to know is how 
the music Was made, what it sounded like 
and what part it played in the everyday 
lives of the people. 


Alas! it is very hard to find ont these 
things with certainty, for the books of 
that day were scanty ard the written mu- 
sic still scantier. Very few and very 
crude drawings exist to picture for us 
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the manners and customs of those time. 
Practically no mediaeval musical instru- 
ments have survived to tell the tale. So 
we are left to guess at the state of affairs 
by ‘putting two and two together’ after 
reading the old record books of royal and 
noble households, and from the small 
but precious store of literature—story 
books and poems—of the time when the 
English language was just beginning to be 
‘fixed’ by the coming of the “written 
book.” Most books before this time had 
been written in Latin; some few, vey 
few, in Anglo-Saxon. Now about 1400 
A.D.) the ‘English’ language (a mixture 
of many) began to take shape, although, 
as you will see, it has altered very much 
since that time. 


THE POETS AND MUSIC 


Let us select a few nassages referring 
to music from these old poems. As far 
as possible we will keep the old spe'ling, 
and explain only the very hard words. 
Gower, whose effigy you can see in St. 
Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark, wrote a 
love-poem, in which he says: 


He taught her till she was certene 
Of harpe, citole and of Riote 
With many a tewne and many a note. 


The citole or cistella or ‘little chest’ 
mnsical instrumert was an early kind of 
dulcimer, in which strings were stretched 
on the top of a little box or chest. The 
riote, or rote, was the ‘baby’ form of the 
hurdy-gurdy : 

Mery it is in halle to here the harpe, 

The mynstralle synge, the jogelour carpe. 

Carpe means to recite, or tell a story. 

William Langlande wrote a famons 
poem, Piers Plowman, in which he sadly 
confesses he is no minstrel: 

Ich (I) can not tabre, ne (or) trampen me tell 

faire gestes (stories). 

Ne filthelyn, at festes, ne harpen, 





Japen ne jagelyn, ne gentilliche (gently) pipe; — 
Nother (neither) sailen, ne sautrien, ne singe with 
the giterne. 


Tabre—beat the tabor or small drun. 
Japen, jagelyn—do conjuring tricks. 
Sailen, sautrien—leap, dance, or do somer- 
saults. Giterne—ancient four-stringed 
guitar. 


CHAUCER 


One of the greatest poets of this or any 
other country was Goeffrey Chaucer, who 
has been called the ‘father of English 
poetry.’ 

He was born in London, about 1340, 
and lived through the reigns of Edward 
II., and Richard II., and died in the reign 
of Henry IV., in 1400. 


He is said to have studied both at 
Oxford and Cambridge. He served as a 
page in the house of the Duke of Clarence, 
and later went to France as a soldier, and 
was taken prisoner. He became a gentle- 
men-in-waiting to Edward II., who sent 
him several times to the Continent. In 
Italy he met the great poet, Petrarch. He 
filled several important government posts. 
He was the first writer to be buried in 
Poet’s Corner, in Westminster Abbey. A 
widely travelled and well-read man, he 
‘kept his eyes open’ wherever he went, and 
wrote of ‘all sorts and conditions of men’ 
of his day. He loved the flowers and the 
fie'ds. as you will find in his poems, and 
all kinds of music, both man-made and 
that of nature. 


When that Aprille with his showers swoot 
And smale fowels maken medolie. 
* 


Herken these blissful briddes how they sing 
And see the fresshe floures how they spring 
Ful is mine heart of revel and solas. — 
And joyfully he sings of Spring: 
The busy lark, the messenber of day, 
Saluteth in her song the morning gray; 
And fyry Phoebus ryseth up so bright 
That all the orient laucheth for the sight; 
And with his stremes drieth in the greeves 
The silver dopes hanging on the leeves. 


Can’t you hear the music of it? And of 
this: 

And lowde he song against the sonne sheene; 

‘May, with al thy floures and thy greene 

Welcome be thou, thou fair fresshe May! 

I hope that I som grene gete may.” 


In one of his poems, “The House of 
Fame.’ we have this verse: 

That madin loude Minstralsies 

In Cornmuse and eke (also) ¢n Shalmies, 


(Continued on page 100—Col. 2) 
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Excerpts from the Cardinal's letters: 
December 12th, 1924— 

“The CAECILIA deserves every commendation 
and encouragement, for it is practically ‘a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness.” I know of no other month- 
ly periodical in the English language midst the great 
multitude of publication that espouses the cause of 
sacred music and brings to our notice those com- 
positions that are in harmony with the wishes and 
regulations of Pope Pius X of saintly memory. 


A . . your efforts merit and obtain every 
encouragement, for there are but few like you de- 
voting your talents and efforts to the cause of real 
church music, and unless your numbers grow, the 
beauty and impressiveness of the Church's liturgy is 
bound to suffer in the years to come.” 

June, 1925— 


“ . | . We are happy to welcome it (The 
CAECILIA) to the sacred precincts of our Semi- 
nary ; 

“We commend it to our clergy and our sister- 
hoods, for we feel that in supporting it . .. 
we are helping to safeguard a precious inheritance 
that has come to us from the first ages of the Church.” 


Scandicus and Climacus 


It is a_ well- 
known fact that. 
whenever a work 
of art—this in- 
cludes a work of musical art—is passed 
upon by different people, it nearly al- 
ways elicits a variety of opinions. Some 
people may consider and call it beauti- 
ful, others may think it indifferent, 
while others again may even pronounce 
it ugly and repellent. This diversity 








Why do people disagree 
in their aesthetic 
tastes and judgment? 











of opinion is found at times even 
among connoisseurs when they sit in 
judgment upon one and the same work 


of art. It may safely be said of aes- 
thetic judgment in general, that they 
are not in every case dependent on the 
quality of the work of art upon which 
they are pronounced. Perhaps even in 
most cases they are inspired and deter- 
mined by the peculiar mental states and 
dispositions of those who judge. Now 
these particular mentai dispositions 
which are, to a very great extent, a 
determining factor in the _pro- 
nouncement of aesthetic judgments, 
are called “taste” or “tastes”—this by 
analogy with the sense of taste, whose 
diversity in different persons and whose 
changefulness in one and the same per- 
son are universally known and admit- 
ted. 


The old adage, “There is no disput- 
ing about tastes,” expresses a truth, 
yet not a necessary truth, as we shall 
presently see. In matters of art there 
is a great disagreement as to taste, 
but really there ought not to be such 
disagreement. Why does it exist at 
all? Why, in particular, does a single 
work of art please some people and not 
please, perhaps even outrightly dis- 
please, others? 

At the very outset let it be empha- 
sized that it would not be consonant 
with sound aesthetic principles to say 
that it is the work of art itself which 
produces such diverse, even contradic- 
tory impressions. Beauty, which is of 
the very essence of a work, of art, is 
bound by definite, objective, immutable 
laws; and these fixed and un- 
changeable laws, and norms are the 


only criteria for objective, truth- 
ful aesthetic appreciation. No, a 
real work of art cannot by it 


self alone seem beautiful to one person, 
and indifferent or repellent to another. 
To hold that it can is to hold that there 
is no objective beauty. And once this 
view is taken, all aesthetic appreciation 
is reduced to the rankest subjectivism. 
A thing may then be both beautiful 
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and not beautiful, simply because two 
persons may hold contradictory views 
as to its beauty. The absurdity of this 
is apparent. We shall therefore repeat 
and insist that the beauty of a real 
work of art is something objective and 
real; that it is, in very truth, the splen- 
dor rei perfectionis; that it is, in other 
words, the impressive, pleasure-giving 
outward manifestation of the object’s 
inherent, essential, perfection. Hence, 
the explanation for the great diversity 
of tastes and of aesthetic judgments 
influenced and determined by taste 
must be sought elsewhere than in the 
works of art themselves. 

This explanation may be given as 
follows: 


1. The variety and fluctuations of 
taste and of artistic judgment affected 
by taste are, according to Stoeckl, to 
be attributed primarily to the fact that 
most people have not a clear knowledge 
nor an adequate understanding of the 
laws of beauty in general and of the 
fine arts in particular. If these norms 
of beauty were known and understood 
by all, then, without a doubt, there 
would be unanimity as to whether or 
not the laws of beauty were complied 
with in a given case. A supposed work 
of art would then either please or dis- 
please some and displease others. And 
there would be agreement as to taste; 
for familiarity with aesthetic norms, 
and the pleasure derived from frequent 
verification of these norms of beauty in 
works of art would engender a habitual 
disposition of receptivity and sympathy 
for the truly beautiful wherever found. 
And it is precisely this habitual 
disposition that constitutes sound aes- 
thetic taste. On the other hand, taste 
unguided by, and undeveloped accord- 
ing to, aesthetic norms, is nothing but 
subjective inclination: it is pleased to- 
day with what it may spurn tomorrow; 
and what seems beautiful to one may 
seem ugly to another. How can there 


be any fixity or agreement of aesthetic 
taste and judgment while objective 
standards of beauty are neglected or 
ignored? 

2. Another thing to be considered 
is the influence of mood and humor on 
taste and judgment. 

Mood is a subtle influence, and even 
the professional art critic needs to 
guard against being misled by it. If 
something agrees with our mood we 
readily incline to overlook its short- 
comings or to exaggerate its merits. 
But if, on the other hand, a thing does 
not fit in with our mood and humor, 
how prone we are to discount or ignore 
its point of excellence! At such times 
we may even feel tempted to set our 
face against proof and argument of the 
most convincing kind. Every-day ex- 
perience abundantly shows that well- 
nigh endless fluctuations of mood in 
people are, to a very great extent, re- 
flected in what people desire, decide or 
do. And so also in the domain of art, 
mood is undeniably a potent cause of 
perverted and vacillating taste, as it is 
of warped judgment. 

3. Other influences, according to 
Stoeckl, that enter into the shaping of 
the different tastes are one’s moral char- 
acter, intellectual training, and the 
mental preoccupations resulting from 
the particular kind of education one has 
received. ‘To these must be added the 
influences of temperament, of age, of 
sex, of nationality, of environment, of 
occupation, of fashion, etc. 

Thus it is seen that there is a multi- 
plicity of influences capable, either sep- 
arately or conjointly, of moulding or 
modifying and thus also of diversifying 
aesthetic taste and judgment. The on- 
ly safeguard against the aberrations 
that may be brought about by these in- 
fluences is the development of a thor- 
oughly good and sound taste. That, 
however, is a subject requiring sepa- 
rate treatment. A. L. 
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Education in Church Music 
(Continued from page 95) 


and so long as incorrect views predomi- 
nate in regard to the object of the music, 
education cannot proceed satisfactorily. 
When the music separated itself from the 
liturgy, when priests and choir ceascd to 
work together with the same object and 
on the same principles, subjective views 
of course crept in. The edification, or 
rather the gratification came to be of the 
first importance. The music was looked 
upon as an external ornament of festal 
mirth and outward splendor—an acciden- 
tal addition, not so much for the glorifica- 
tion of God, as for the adornment of the 
liturgy in a manner calculated to please 
the mass of the people. The sacred text 
became, as Dr. Witt, says, “a mere wood- 
en frame to be adorned with the choicest 
wreaths art can bestow.” No doubt many 
fine phrases may be used, and eloquent 
poetry quoted in favor of his view, but of 
what avail is all this, if vital principles 
are overlooked? We have before us the 
records of the reform in Germany, etce.— 
several good sizes volumes—and these 
tell plainly enough the results of the ap- 
peal to the taste of the multitude. The 
Bishops have not only had to contend with 
an unecclesiastical style of music, but 
with a vast number of abuses which crept 
into the lityrev throngh ++ 

The Cecilia Society, which is the Bish- 
op’s principle agent, is not only engaged 
upon the technical part of the work, but 
upon the restoration of the Liturgy. The 
abbreviated Masses, Vespers, etc., are 
gradvally being cleared away, and so are 
the ‘‘German Masses” and popular hymns 
etc., which formerly usurped the place of 
the liturgy Latin chants. There can be 
no doubt that modern mvsic had a great 
deal to do with the mutilation and sup- 
pression of the liturgy in Germany, etc. 
The “edification” of the people saw the 
constant plea for these abuses; they first 
of all wou'd have music which ignored 
liturgical requirements and the spir't of 
the Church, and then it was argued that 
if edification (according to some people’s 
notion) is the main object of the music, 
German words would be much better than 
Latin ones. It is a blessing that in other 
countries, for various reasons, the prin- 
ciples on which “modern” music is based 
have not always been carried out to their 
logical conclusion; but the disasters which 


preceded the German reform ought to be 
a warning to those who think that little 
harm can come of music which “pleases 
the congregation, especially the ladies.” 
Remember the history of the Church in 
Germany during the last 150 years, and 
especially the events which occurred after 
the Vatican Council. 

No doubt some of the popular Church 
music is what is called religious, and this 
fact is apt to mislead sometimes. All 
religious music is not ecclesiastical music. 
Religious ideas ought to influence our 
whole life and to give a Christian char- 
acter to all our thoughts and actions; but 
the manner in re’igious feelings are ex- 
pressed is one thing in daily life, and an- 
other in the Church. In life man has to 
take heed of himself, ard to order his 
affairs with God and his fellow creatures 
according to rules given by religion. The 
form in which he does this he takes out 
of himself, and it is higher or lower in 
proportion to the influence which the faith 
has upon him. In church it is different. 
Here the Christian is not only face to 
face with God, but with an institution 
that has itself settled the forms in which 
inward religion shall express itself pub- 
licly, and it does this most certainly in 
a manner best calculated to reach and ele- 
vate all Christian hearts. Even if Church 
music only aimed at the edification of 
the people it would still be a duty to ex- 
eente only such compositions as truthfully 
illustrate or express that to which the 
Church, by Divine authority, desires to 
direct attention. 


Mediaeval British Music 


(Continued from page 97) 





And in many an other pipe, 

That craftely began to pipe 

Bothe in Douced and eke in Rede, 
That bin at feastes with the brede: 
And many a Floite and litlyng Horne 
And Pipes made of grene corne. 


The Cornmuse was a variety of bag- 
pipes; Shalmies were shawns, the early 


form of clarinet; the Floite an ancient 
flute. 


The following tells of the nail-played 
harpe: 


All manir of minstralis 

And gestours that tellen tales 

Both of wepying and of game, 

And all that ‘longeth unto fame; 
There herde I playin on an Harpe 
That ysounid both well and sharpe; 
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and from another poem called “Troylus’: 

For though that best harper upon live 

Woul on the beste sounid jolly harpe 

That evir was, with all his fingers five 

Touch aie o string, or aie o warble harpe 

Were his nailes poincted nevir so sharpe. 

THE FAMOUS CANTERBURY TALES 

Among the best known and most re- 
markable collections of stories in poetic 
form are the renowned ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
by Chaucer. They tell of the Journey of 
a band of pilgrims to the shrine of the 
murdered saint—Thomas a Becket—at 
Canterbury. 

The pilgrims start from the Old Tabard 
Inn, in Southwark. In the prologue, or 
introductory piece, Chaucer fully describes 
the host at the inn and the thirty-two 
members of the troop—their looks, man- 
ners ard character. Many t'mes he alludes 
to music, and we may learn a great deal 
from him of the music of that day. 

There was a valiant knight; 

He was a very perfit gentil knight, 
and with him went his son as his squite: 

Syngynge he was or flutynge, al the day 
There was also a nun, a prioress: 

Full well she sang the servises divine 

Entuned in her nose ful semely; 
although Chaucer poked fun at her 
French: 

And French whe spake ful aire and sweetely 

After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe. 

Of the monk- we read: 

Ful many a dainty hors had he in stable, 

And when he rode, men might his bridel here 

Jybele in a whistlying wynd so cleere, 

And eke as loude as doth—the chapel belle. 
The friar was evidently a good singer and 
player, for. according to the poem: 

And certainly he hadde a merry note 

Wel could he syne and Peven on the flute. 


And in his harpying, when that he hadde sung 
His eyen twynkled in his hed aright 
As do the sterres in the frosty night. 
The Jolly miller who played them on their 
way, had a wide mouth and a loud voice: 


He was a jangler. and a sineer of lays, 
**¢ © & & 


A bageepipe coude he blowe and sowne 

And therewithal he brought us ovt of towne. 

Then there was a ‘pardoner,’ who 
carried with him a collection of so-called 
‘sacred relics’: 

Ful leude he sang, ‘Come hider, love me.* 
And his friend, the ‘sumoner,’ sang with 
him a burden or bass under-song: 

This summoner sang to him in deepe tone, 

Was nevere trumpe of hal‘e so grete a soun. 

I am afraid he was rather a cheat and a 
fraud, but nevertheless a fine reader and 
singer in Church: 

Well cowde he read a lessoun or a storye, 

But beste of al he sang an offertorie, 


For wel knew he, when that the song was songe 
He muste preche, and wel affyle his tunge 

To wynne silver as he right wel coude. 
Thereore he sang ful merily and loude 


Before setting out on their journey, the 
pilgrims agreed that each of them should 
tell four tales—two going and two return- 
ing—to relieve the tedium and pass the 
time pleasantly, but only twenty-four of 
the stories are given in Chaucer’s book. 
So imagine them clad in clothes, to us 
quaint and old-style; some walking, some 
riding, with the sound of the harp. flute, 
and bagpipe and jingling bridle-bell, and 
now and again, a merry stave of song, 
along the grassy lanes of Kent to the an- 
cient Cathedral town. 


Some day you should read the Tales 
yourse'f. Meanwhile, I will pick from 
them the lines that help us to think of 
the music of the 14th Century. 


In the Knight’s Tale, the sad Arcite: 


If he herde song or instrument 
Then wolde he wepe, he might not be silent; 


but when he cheered up, he had: 


Songen al the roundel lustily. 


The Roundel was the early, simple form 
of the Round, which is so jolly to sing: 


The statue of Venus: 

A cukkowe sitting on her hand, 

Festes, and instruments, carols and daunces, 
In her right hand a harpe hadde she. 


And at the tournament: 

Up go the trompes and the melodye, 

Now ryngede out the tromp and clarioun, 

The trompes with the lowde mynstralcy, 

The heraldes, that ful lowde yelle and cry. 

In the Miller’s Tale we read of the poor 
scholar’s room: 

spphtinbabiaawal and al above ther lay a gay sawtrye, 

On which he mad a-nightes melodye 

So swetely, that al the chambur rang, 

And Angelus ad virginem he sang, 

And after that he sang the kynges note; 

Ful often blessed was his mary throte. 


ANGELUS AD VIRGINEM. 
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The carpenter’s wife could singe so well 
that: 


Of hir song, it was as lowde and yerne 

Ad eny swalwe chiteryng on a berne, 

The merry little parish clerk, ‘Absolon : 
In twenty manners he coude skippe end daunce 
After the scole of Oxenforde tho, 

And with his legges casten to and fro, 

And pleyen songes on a smal rubible, 

Ther to he sang som tyme a lawde quynyble, 
And as wel coude he pleye on a giterne. 


A ‘Rubible’ was a small two-stringed 
fiddle, and a ‘quynyble’ a shrill childish 
treble,’ fifteen notes above the plainsong 
of the adult monk voice. Absolon sang 
this song to the carpenter’s wife: 


Now, deere lady, of thi wille be 
I praye you that ye wol rewe on me. 


And we are told that, accompanied on his 
giterne: 

He syngeth crowyng as a nightyngale. 

In the Prioress’ Tale we have a pretty 
picture of a little schoolboy: 


As he sat in the schoole with his primer, 

His Alma redemptoris herde synge, 

When children learned to sing that high prayer, 
And as he durst, he drew him ever near, 

And herkned ever the wordes and the note, 

Til he the firste vers knew al by rote. 


And then he sang it wel and boldely, 

Twice on the day it passed through his throte, 
From word to word accordying to the note, 

To school-ward and to home-ward when he went. 
He Alma redemptoris gan to synge 

So loude, that al the place bigan to rynge. 


There is a fairly-touch about these two 
lines in the tale of Sir Thopas: 


Heer is the queen of fayerie, 
With harp, and lute, anr symphonye. 


In the Nonne Prestes Tale we are told 
of a remarkable cock: 


hieht (called) Chaunteclere, 
In al the lond of crowyng was none his peere, 
His vois was merier than the mery orgon 
On masse dayes that in the chirche drone. 


LONDON BELLS 


To finish this article I must mention the 
music of the bells of Old London. And 
please do not forget that England’s capi- 
tal was ever so much smaller then than 
now. There was the City, walled-in and 
gated, and about as large as today, con- 
taining the palaces of the nobility and the 
shops of merchants, surrounded by the 
small houses of their servants. The 
streets were narrow and dirty, and, apart 


from the houses of the wealthy, the town 
and its surroundings were one vast sium, 
comfortless and plague-ridden, without 
light, heat, or even simple sanitation. It 
contained an extraordinary number of re- 
ligious houses—one Cathedral, thirteen 
large convent churches, and about a hun- 
dred and thirty small parish churches, and 
three schools. 


These all had bells of different kinds! 
They rang at all hours of the day and 
night—for pageants, for fasts, for wed- 
dings, for birthdays, for deaths, for vic- 
tories, for coronations, for Matins, Even- 
song, Mass, and all kinds of religious 
services. 























No wonder that every book of that time 
speaks of the bells and their ding-dong! 
And you all know the story of the little 
‘prentice-boy who sat down, worn-out and 
miserable, on the green slopes of High- 
gate Hill—then four miles out of London 
—and heard the hopeful message of the 
chimes of Bow bells. What was his name? 
What did the bells say? What did he 
become? : 
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Of Interest To Our Readers 


Dr. J. Lewis Browne or- 
ganist of St. Patrick's 
Church in Chicago, has 
been appointed director 
of music in the public 
schools of Chicago. Our 
readers will remember 
him as the official organ- 
ist during the 28th International Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Chicago, two years ago; in which position 
he accompanied the great children’s chorus in the 
singing of the “Missa de Angelis’, and the large 
women's chorus. 

As a composer he is internationally known. 

In his new appointment he intends to do big things, 
of which we are certain in view of his past records. 
Dr. Browne will continue as organist and choirmaster 
of St. Patrick’s Church. 

Our best wishes go with him! 


Dr. J. Lewis Browne 
appointed 


to important position. 


The Cathedral of Passau, 

The Bavaria, Germany, dedi- 
cated on May 27, which 

largest organ is reported to be the 
largest organ in_ the 
world today. The speci- 
fication was made by the organ building firm of 
G. F. Steinmeyer & Co., Oettingen, Bavaria under 
the guidance of Prof. Dr. Karl Straube of Leipzig. 
The organ contains five parts—the main organ, the 
epistle, evangel, presbytery and echo organs, contain- 
ing 206 speaking stops and two borrowed stops. The 
number of pipes being 16,105. The console has 344 
tilting tablets, 1024 small drawknobs, 34 pushbuttons, 


in the world 


16 pedals, 5 swell pedals and 2 crescendo cylinders. 


The pipe organ is the 
accepted musical instru- 
ment for churches not be- 
cause it is a big instru- 
ment, capable of filling a 
large auditorium with 
music, but because its 
tone-quality, expressive 
power, variety and richness stir up deep spiritual 
emotions. 

The range of the organ extends from the swelling 
ground tones of the diapason up through all the 
levels of harmony to the chimes and other percussion 
stops that bring to earth golden echoes of heavenly 
music, delicate and sweet, as though played by the 
fingers of angels. 

It is these percussion stops that give ‘soul’ to 
the organ. They are called “percussions’ because 
they are played by the striking or the percussion 
of scientifically constructed hammers with ball-shaped 
composition heads against metal bars or tubes. 

The percussion stops are so essentially different in 
construction and tone quality from all the rest of 
the organ that the best organ builders depend upon 
of firm of experts like the Kohler-Liebich Co., In., 
of Chicago, to supply them. The Kohler-Liebich Co., 
Inc., are designers and builders exclusively of “Liberty” 
Percussion Stops, such as “Liberty” Organ Chimes, 
“Liberty” Cathedral Chimes, “Liberty” marimba Harps, 
“Liberty” Organ Celestes, etc. These percussion stops 
can be installed in any organ, new or old. They 
will blend harmoniously with the rest of the organ or 
stand out in rare purity when used alone. 

There is a growing tendency to present a set 
“Liberty” Cathedral Chimes of “Liberty” Organ 


“Liberty” percussions 


built by 
The Kohler-Liebich Co. 


Celestes to church organs as a memorial. There is no 
more fitting memorial than the mellow-throated tones 
of heavenly music which these percussions add to the 
beauty and richness of Sunday morning worship. 

The percussion stops in any organ determine its 
character and give the instrument its individuality. 
Leading organists now maintain that no organ is 
complete without a balanced selection of percussion 
stops. Modern organ specifications almost invariably 
include a set of “Liberty Chimes, “Liberty” Harp or 
“Liberty” Celeste. 

The Kohler-Liebich Co., Inc., are recognized experts 
in the manufacture of organ percussions, “Liberty” 
Chimes, etc., which are considered among leading 
organ designers and organ architects and among out- 
standing organists as representing the height of per- 
fection. You have only to listen to their clear angel- 
voiced accents and see the sturdiness of their construc: 
tion to realize why this is so. 

Whether as a memorial or as an addition to your 
present instrument or as an essential part of a new 
organ, “Liberty” percussions are unsurpassed and in- 


dispensable. 


Palestrina’s ““Improper- 
ium,” the Credo from 
Missa “Papae Marcelli,” 
“Alleluja Tulerunt,” 
““Laudate Dominum,” and 
“Exaltabo te;"* Maurentius 
“Innocentes;” de Vittoria 
““Ave Maria”; da Venos 
“Io Tacero;” Donati “Chi 
la gagliarda;* and Alberti Casimiri ‘I mare,” have been 
wonderfully recorded on the Brunswick records (new 
hall of fame classic series) by the Roman Polyphonic 
choir under the direction of her. Raefel C, Casimiri 
during this choirs recent visit in the United States. 

These recordings are in fact a marvel. Particularly 
the “Credo"—truly reproducing the softest whispered 
passage to the mightiest crescendo, free from all dis- 
tortion or mechanical interference. 

Every choir director should have these records, to 
serve as an inspiration to his choir and as an example 
of perfect ensemble singing. 


New Brunswick Records 
of the 
Roman Polyphonic 
Choir 


The Schaefer Organ Co. 
of Slinger, Wis., recently 
installed a new four 
manual organ in the 
chapel of St. Joseph's 
Convent, Milwaukee, 
Wis. It is an instru- 
ment of unusual merit 
and tonal quality. Need- 
less to say it is the pride 
of Ven. Sister M. Cherubim, directress of music, 
and all the sisters of the Convent. 
Following the specification: — 


New 
Four Manual Organ 
for 
St. Joseph’s Convent 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


GREAT ORGAN 


Open Diapason 
Bourdon 

Open Diapason 
Viol D’ Gamba 
Double Flute ... 


Seergarene 


tion pistons. 
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SWELL ORGAN 36. Trombone 
¢ 7. Tibia 
Violin Diapason p Stentorphone 
13. Lieblick Gedackt ’ 39. Gross Gamba 
Quintadena P ri 
16. Salicional 
. Vox Celeste TC 
. Aevline 


Fugura d " 
Rohr Floete f Usual Couplers and Tremolo. 5 adjustable pistons. 


. Cornopean , adjusta is "0 l 
gy elt 4 5 justable pistons controlling Full Organ 
Usual couplers and Tremolo. 5 adjustable pistons. PEDAL ORGAN 

ORGAN Contra Bourdon 

Resultant 

Bombard 

Tromba 

Tibia Clausa 

Contra Gamba 

Violin 

Open Diapason 

Sub Bass 

Trombone 


Liebich Gedackt 
Open Diapason 
Stopped Diapason 
Oboe Gamba 
Melodia 

Dulciana 
Gemshorn 

Flauto Doce 
Violina 

Oboe 


Clarinet Gross Gamba 


Chimes Bass Flute 
Usual Couplers and Tremolo. 5 adjustable com- Bourdon 
bination pistons. Open Diapason 
SOLO ORGAN Violoncello 
10” pressure Usual Pedal Couplers. 5 toe pistons duplicating 
full organ button. Sforzando, expression and 
Crescendo Pedals, 


EBSSERASR ELS 
SEASRSERASSSASE 


Be 





WE BUILD 


TUNE 
REPAIR 
MOVE 
ENLARGE 


MODERNIZE 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


CHIMES 
THE STAHL ORGAN, ideal for the small Church, Lodge, Studio and Funeral Parlor. 


STAHL ORGAN COMPANY MAYWOOD, ILL. 
EDWARD J. KOENIG COMPANY NOW IN PRESS 
The House of Liturgical Art New English Unison 


1107 S. Main Street 823 Rush Street 


LOS ANGELES. CAL. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hymnal 


B RONZE B ELLS 156 English and ip taste tani 15 Benediction 


services, Divine Praises, 3 Laudate Dominum, Litany 
of the Sacred Heart and of Loretto 
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